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WAY PAVED FOR SOVIET-AMERICAN EDUCATOR EXCHANGE 


Yardsticks between any one set of schools and another are hard to come by, said 
Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner for International Education, who just re- 
turned from a busy, less-than-a-month trip to the Soviet Union for the U.S. Office of 
Education. 





Caldwell, whose mission was to visit Russian schools and other educational institu- 
tions, arrange reciprocal visits of American and Russian educators and plan an exchange 
of American and Russian educational materials, in an interview with Education U.S.A., 
stressed the fact that Russian educators are “highly competent, cooperative--and 
friendly." 








"A great deal of research must be done," Caldwell emphasized, "before any really ac- 
curate appraisal of the Russian school system can be made." In general, he added, it 
would appear that the system is operating with precision and at high speed--producing 
the type of students desired by the Soviet State. 





According to Office of Education sources, a group of about ten top American educa- 
tors in the next few weeks will make a field trip to Russia to observe the school sit- 
uation first hand. Their findings subsequently will be published by the Education Of- 
fice. 





Caldwell explained that he was impressed with the "high caliber" of Russian educa- 
tion in the arts. In addition, he said the Russian students put into practice in their 
daily living what they learn in class. "And they learn--there's no question about that," 
he declared, adding: "Children in Russian schools are in no sense repressed and unhap- 
py, but are basically very well adjusted kids." 





Previous reports on the high quality of Russian education appear to be justified, 
Caldwell said, pointing out, however, that he doesn't want to make a sweeping generali- 
zation on such a brief visit to the Kremlin. He cited the excellent educational oppor- 
tunities offered gifted children and the foreign language programs. The schools he 
visited started instruction in English, French, German or Hindi as early as the second 
grade in some cases, and by the fifth grade in most, the educator reported. He said he 
was able to converse with elementary-level pupils in English. 





"They asked if little boys in America pull little girls' hair," Caldwell said, "wheth- 
er we have birch trees like theirs, whether we have seen their sputnik--or ours." He 
added: "The children are immensely proud of their sputnik--and of all their achieve- 
ments, but they showed the greatest friendliness to Americans and American children. 
Soviet youngsters take space travel completely for granted. It's just as real to them 
as going to camp this summer." Russian adults, he said, expressed "general confidence 
that education is one indispensable key to national well-being..." 
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A GOOD FRIEND LOOKS EDUCATORS IN THE EYE; THEY LOOK RIGHT BACK 


",..Indeed, those who are defending our present primary and secondary 
education systems the most vehemently dare not (and do not) challenge these 
assertions...that too many students are entering college with inability to 
read...inability to spell...inability to write a complete compound sentence 
-e-inability to evaluate...plus a shocking ignorance of the classics, and 
extremely questionable foundations in general science, chemistry, physics, 
geometry and algebra...Now these shortcomings are not in the realm of rumor 
or supposition. They are attested to by surveys and studies and by the 
considered statements of college presidents and college instructors. 


"They (the defendants of public schools), in a language which they have 
invented...in something we might call '‘educationese'...they seem to insist 
that what the pupil is getting in place of reading, and spelling, and arith- 
metic, and the classics, and science is far more important and is something 
that we benighted parents and critics just fail to comprehend. If you per- 
sist, however, you will be told that your child is receiving an unparalleled 
training in ‘social and life adjustment,’ that he is learning to live ina 
democracy, that he is learning to live with a group and that this is impor- 
tant because he'll be doing it all his life." 


This was just the warm-up of an address made before the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation in Memphis by Chet Huntley--commentator who has been cited for top TV net- 
work reporting on education this past year. 





Huntley's sentiments--whether the mark of a change of opinion or not--stung educa- 
tors in some quarters to action. The Executive Committee of the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association (NFA) currently is polling a cross-section of the nation's 
top educators for suggestions on some guiding principles on the subject, "Our Friends, 
the Critics." The Committee said it is "especially interested in obtaining ideas on 
how to be tolerant of those critics whose disagreement with educators is based -on sin- 
cerity, so that the expressed attitudes of school people may not tend to transform 
fundamentally good friends into bitter enemies." 


BUSINESS WEEK ANALYSES EDUCATION ILLS 


In a special two-part report (April 19 and 26), Business Week Magazine describes 
the "real trouble with U.S. education." Says the writer: It's not just that teach- 
ers are underpaid. Or that enrollments have shot up. Or that spending in public 
education has lagged. The real problem is that we have put practically all U. S. 
youngsters into high school and we have never made up our minds what we ought to 
teach them. To quote the first article: 








"Te U.S. educational system is not so bad as you might think if you listened only 
to the critics who have rushed to their typewriters since Russia's first Sputnik went 
up. It can, after all, claim credit for producing enough scientists and statesmen and 
artists and authors to give the U.S. a stable government and a standard of living that 
is the envy of the world. But without any doubt it is bad enough--so bad, in fact, 
that the problem of doing something about it emerges as one of the great challenges to 
the U.S. of the mid-Twentieth Century; so bad that our efforts to do something about 
it inevitably will reshape our ways of living, patterns of spending, and scales of 
social values for the next 50 years." 





In its April 26 issue, the magazine reports on the action being taken to make broad 
repairs to the educational system and on directions in which those changes may lead the 








U.S. It tells how educators turn to TV, movies, teacher task forces to solve the schools 


problems--but find that the real questions are: What do you teach? What is education? 


Copies of the articles will be available in about a month from the Reprint Dept., 
Business Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, New York. 











Pedagogy and the People — 


. . » PLAIN TALK ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 


The time has come when public school educators must. spell 
out their educational philosophy in simple A,B,C language for 
the people. In some cases, they'd best re-think it for them- 
selves. 





So believes Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary of 
the California Teachers Association, who since the early 30s 
has spoken and worked to improve the lot of teachers. Corey 
says it is perfectly understandable why many persons are con- 
fused about the status of American schools. They are punchy 
from pedagogy. 








"The really important criticisms of education today are 
those which strike at its philosophy," Corey declares, add- 
ing: "These are those who are striking back because they feel 
their own philosophy to be losing ground to the realities of life around them. They 
are the classicists who until recently completely dominated education in Europe and 
America. They see themselves being swept from the arena of educational thought and 
they naturally strike back. Hutchins, Griswold, Hildebrand, Bestor and almost uni- 
versally the so-called academicians are defenders of the classic thesis. 





Arthur F. Corey 


"The classicists have one distinct advantage over many of us who disagree with 
them. They are not hypocritical. They practice what they preach. They are quite 
consistent. In the arena of educational theory the classicists literally have been 
pushed from the field but in educational practice they still occupy a large and prom- 
inent segment of the stage. The greatest weaknesses in the schools today may be rec- 
Ognized in those areas of our program where curricula are most like our classical 
critics think they should be. Our colleges and universities (professional schools 
excepted) are the bulwarks of our critics and are probably themselves the least ef- 
fective segment in American education." 





There is no question where the American people stand in the philosophical battle 
over education, Corey contends. "They are on our side," he says, "but they must be 
made to see that the classical attack is an attack on them." It is fundamentally 
the rights and welfare of the people which are under attack and not the "education- 
ists," Corey points out. "To clarify this issue is our most immediate task...this 
is the imperative immediate emphasis for public school relations," he declares. 
Corey recommends this first step: 





"If those who criticize the schools do so because of their philosophy then if we 
are effectively to interpret what the schools do for children we must make clear 
what our philosophy is. This, in my opinion, we have neglected to do. In this area 
the issues become really important and if the public does not have the information 
and philosophy upon which to base opinions the present confusion will degenerate 
into chaos. 





"It is time we stopped assuming that public education is perfect and ourselves 
take up the cudgels of criticism. It's time the organized profession and the 
friends of public education began responsibly to tell the American people what is 
wrong with the schools. 





"The Madison Avenue approach to public relations will not serve us in this crisis. 
No amount of ballyhoo may be expected to convince people who hold a radically dif- 
ferent philosophy of life than that represented in the typical school curriculum." 

















According to the Detroit News, a new system using "assistant teachers" will 
be tried in Detroit public schools next fall to answer complaints that high 
school students do not learn to write. School Supt. Samuel M. Brownell pro- 
posed the use of part-time "readers" in English composition courses. He ex- 6 
plained: "We plan to use qualified people - certified teachers who have re- 
tired or quit teaching for family reasons - to spend a few hours weekly read- 
ing and correcting high school compositions. It is a widespread complaint 
among college freshmen that they were not taught to write in high school. We 
know that good writing can be learned only through practice with criticism. The reader 
would correct papers at home and then discuss them in certain periods at school with the 
students, or the students and teacher, or just with the teacher who would then discuss 
them with the students." 














ra test tube for TV teaching techniques. New York University has announced plans to 
open an educational television workshop, thanks to a $100,000 grant from the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. It will be designed to develop the most effective TV teaching tech- 
niques for the schools of the nation. A byproduct will be the distribution of the results 
of this workshop research to teachers' colleges, elementary and secondary schools and other 
interested educational groups. Resources of National Broadcasting Co. will be used to pro- 
vide guidance in graphic arts presentation and in broadcast techniques. RCA also will sup- 
port a university professorship in educational TV at NYU to provide supervision for the new 
workshop. 





Needles, Calif., is a long way from being a big city, located as it is on the desert 
beside the restive Colorado River. Being thus distant from such lures as Disneyland, 
Hollywood and the Dodger ball park, the community takes a vivid interest in its own local 
brand of California culture. Needles' schools are important to Needles' people. So, the 
school board, to attract and keep good teachers, has adopted for next year a salary sched- 
ule starting at $5,100 and going up to $8,850. @ 





Education Writer Mike Contris of the Daily Olympian (Wash.) is plugging the theory 
that teachers ought to teach future teachers. He writes: "Maybe a good thing would be 
to have top classroom teachers hired to teach the prospective teachers who are going to 
be facing 25 to 35 youngsters and more each school day. Theories about teaching proces- 
ses make good reading in a textbook. But the opportunity to draw from a teacher's wealth 
-of actual experience just can't be matched." 





The California Teachers Association announced in a press release that attempts to 
enlist organized labor in a campaign to force teachers into the AFL-CIO teachers union 
was crushed in its first test case when an out-of-court settlement won $1,000 and rein- 
statement in the American Federation of Musicians for William H. Bouton, Richmond, Calif., 
music teacher. Bouton had been expelled from the musicians union as a result of charges 
by AFT leaders that he had refused to join the AFT and that he had used his presidency 
of the Richmond Education Association to oppose the unionization of teachers. Bouton 
filed suit last December asking for reinstatement and damages. 





- Bouton said his case was the first test in an AFT plan to prevent teachers other 
than members of the teachers union from obtaining summer or part-time employment in occu- 
pations covered by contracts with AFL-CIO unions. "If we refused to join the teachers 
union, membership in other unions holding closed shop contracts would be denied,"he added. 
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